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REMINISCENCES OF HER FATHER. 
By FLORENCE P. SPOFFORD. 

(Read before the Society, January 12, 1909.) 

When we commemorate a life of more than eighty years, 
nearly fifty of them spent in this city in congenial and 
honored work, we feel only triumph in a record so unique. 
It is given to few to find in public office the place that fits 
his talents, and to hold and improve it for more than a 
generation. The mere statistics of the growth of the Library 
of Congress under Mr. Spofford's librarianship (from 1864 
to 1897, when he resigned to younger hands the general man- 
agement, though still chief assistant), are but an inadequate 
measure of his labors. Through him the copyright law was 
changed, bringing all copyright books to this national deposi- 
tory, instead of scattering them in district clerks' offices in 
every State in the Union. This, and the slow and meagre 
additions by purchase, of their own force increased the col- 
lection greatly, but the larger it became, the more unman- 
ageable for want of room. Congress viewed it as a private 
appendage to its machinery, but members would have found 
it of little use without a walking catalogue in the person of 
Mr. Spofford. That type of librarian has virtually passed 
away with him. The present age of widening horizons makes 
it humanly impossible for any one to attempt an instant 
knowledge of even a section of a specialty. Not that he ever 
claimed, or even admitted the possibility of knowing all au- 
thorities on a given subject. That stock compliment to a 
librarian — '*You know everything — ^now will you tell me?'' 
etc., he met with the stereotyped reply — **I know but little, 
and that little imperfectly," often uttered with impatience 
or quiet scorn. There was no mock modesty in this ; though 
he could not help knowing that his information in many fields 
was unusual, he had no pride in it. The whole field of 
knowledge was so vast to him that he considered no man's 
achievements great; and further, it was but his duty to 
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know all that he could and hold it in readiness for the service 
of others. 

Apocryphal stories of memory are told of him, as of every 
librarian. The true story of his daily, hourly ability to recall 
authors, titles, dates, events, quotations, is sufficiently remark- 
able without exaggeration. He had a natural memory of 
great power, and no part of his long life was spent in pursuits 
alien to its cultivation. His business career in Cincinnati as 
a young man was in bookselling and publishing, followed by 
two years of journalism, before entering the Library of 
Congress as chief assistant in 1861. 

He was born with an insatiable appetite for reading, and 
one of the few personal anecdotes he ever told was of his 
first money earned by carrying the mail for the small village 
community, through winter snows and storms, and then 
walking six miles and back to buy with those hard-earned 
pennies a Shakespeare in one volume, and a copy of Pick- 
wick, then just published. They had to be read on the sly 
in his father's Puritan household. Probably no day of his 
life was happier than that; and unlike most eager boys, the 
enthusiasm never passed away. It is the secret of all that 
he accomplished — of his feats of memory, his unflagging labor, 
his patience under difficulties, his impatience of mistakes, his 
hopefulness in all things, and his victory over weakness and 
physical limitations in the last years. He was the most 
uncritical of men in judgment of others, but no one ever 
won his friendship who lacked the quality of enthusiasm. It 
might not be in a cause that he could share, but every spark 
of it met a response from him, ahd he sometimes said *'It is 
a poor life that knows no enthusiasm." 

His modesty concerning his own attainments made him 
assert always that any one could cultivate memory as fully 
as he had — **its cornerstones are attention and association," 
he said. But fundamental to attention is enthusiasm, and 
nothing enduring is achieved without it. 

No one now fully realizes the unceasing effort — for long 
years fruitless effort — he put forth in behalf of the new 
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building for the Library of Congress. The arguments and 
pleas of his annual reports were perhaps the smallest part of 
it — and to all appearance the most useless. The conversion 
of Congress, like the salvation of souls, is to be effected only 
by individual wrestling — and it is even more discouraging. 
No sooner is one new sheep gathered into the fold, than his 
home flock turn against him and an unregenerate goat ap- 
pears in his place. Mr. Spofford showed the missionary zeal 
of his New England clerical ancestry in nothing so strongly 
as in this long fight against the forces of ignorance, or parsi- 
mony, or indifference. Others might grow discouraged, but 
his sanguine spirit rebounded after each defeat, and renewed 
the fight with the ardor of a crusader. 

No opportunity was ever lost to say a word in behalf of 
his beloved books. He was even accused of delibrately 
piling up the masses of material that congested the old library 
in the Capitol, for the sake of the effect upon congressmen. 
Any one who knew his character would deny this, for two 
reasons : — he would never have taken thought or time to set 
a dramatic scene, and he really preferred the tools of his 
trade in heaps about him. To him it was orderly enough. 
He had that highly developed sense of location which is as 
keen as a retriever's scent. 

No one but an optimist would have endured with philosophy 
the conditions in the old quarters ; and no stickler for system 
could have put up with the inadequate force and funds at his 
disposal. Confusion of all kinds was inevitable, and but adds 
to the wonder that the usefulness of the library was so great. 
He regarded himself as a minister of the gospel of education, 
and regardless of labor and vexations imposed upon himself 
and others, he made the collection as widely useful as was 
consistent with its dedication to Congress, by reviving a for- 
gotten by-law under which it was permissible for any person 
to make a deposit of money and draw out books to the value 
of that amount. When the depositor ceased to take out 
books, the money was refunded. This was a gratuitous act 
of helpfulness, for which many a student blessed, and many 
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a congressman cursed him, when both wanted the same book 
at the same time. 

When Congress finally redeemed its record, and voted an 
adequate sum for the noble building which stands to many 
of us as Mr. Spofford 's monument, there was no prouder or 
happier man than he. But he gave the praise and credit to 
the men who had fought for the victory on the floor of the 
House and Senate. Not one had worked so hard and so long 
for it as he, behind the scenes. The title of '* Father of the 
Library'' was deserved by Senator Voorhees for his faithful, 
persistent labors, yet it belongs in far greater measure to Mr. 
Spofford, and before the members of this Society, standing 
for historical truth, that fact should be emphasized. Even 
after the bill was passed (in April, 1886) there were fresh 
difficulties in getting an additional appropriation needed 
for the land, and in August, 1886, a letter of Mr. Spofford 's 
shows how much still depended on his devotion and the efforts 
of friends. **Aug. 5, 1886. To-day I have had a hard day's 
work, and at times a hurried and anxious one. It grew out 
of this being the last day of Congress, and the great im- 
portance to the Library Commission of getting through the 
$35,000 appropriation to make certain the immediate progress 
of the building. I was on the floor of the House three hours, 
and Secretary Lamar was there about two hours, watching 
its chances, removing objections, taking care of Holman, Mc- 
Millan, Blount and others — for a single member's objection 
would have killed it at any stage. Eandall had made known 
his intention not to oppose it, and his belief that it would 
go through. ... At last, after running the gauntlet for 
the better part of the session, a favorable moment was seized, 
and the bill got through by unanimous consent! Speaker 
Carlisle was favorable or it would not have got a chance. 
At once I hurried it back to the Senate to be enrolled — got the 
signatures of Sherman and Carlisle, and was made special 
messenger to carry the bill to the White House for the Presi- 
dent's signature. This goal was reached at 3.10 P. M. and 
both Houses had resolved to adjourn sine die at 4. Mr. Cleve- 
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land was at lunch, but I sent the bill down to him by Mr. 
Pruden, the Secretary, and it came back in fifteen minutes 
with.Grover Cleveland's name 'approved.' This saved the 
day — and I am again the happiest man in Washington — the 
last obstacle in the way of the Library Building being re- 
moved. ' ' 

His phraseology sometimes seemed formal to the ears of 
this generation, but it represented no formalism of mind — 
rather a precision of language due to historical respect for a 
noble inheritance. On the same ground he vigorously op- 
posed spelling reform. He detested slang, and never admitted 
the argument that the language is ultimately enriched by it. 

The willingness to help all who asked in the way of knowl- 
edge was not alone manifest in the Library. In the course 
of a long life, he spent years, one might say, in doing re- 
search work for others. It will interest the Society to know 
that during a brief summer holiday at Atlantic City, Miss 
Elizabeth Bryant Johnston was in the same hotel, and was 
engaged in reading proof of her ''Original Portraits of 
Washington." As any one who is familiar with the book 
will know, it contains many names and dates, the accuracy of 
which is absolutely essential to the value of the work his- 
torically. Far from libraries, it was difficult to verify many 
points, but Mr. Spoflford offered his services as proof reader, 
and not only gave his technical knowledge to correct printers' 
errors, but supplied from memory a good many details of fact. 

At another time, in his country evenings during a hot sum- 
mer, he corrected proofs for another Washington friend who 
was preparing her first book for the press. His manner of 
offering such service was most characteristic — almost diffident 
— as he would say: "You might as well have the benefit of 
my long experience." 

One reason for his ready sacrifice of time and labor in such 
work was undoubtedly his horror of inaccuracy, and sensi- 
tiveness to word-values. In all matters of printed record, 
no matter how trivial, a mistake in fact was to him the unfor- 
givable sin. One who worked for him might possess the 
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whole catalogue of virtues, and he had not accuracy, he was 
nothing. It was one of his epigrammatic sayings that ac- 
curacy is the rarest of human qualities. He never pretended 
to possess it absolutely himself, but he came so much nearer 
to it than nine tenths of mankind, that he gained a reputa- 
tion for infallibility, which annoyed him, because it was of 
necessity inaccurate ! 

He had no ear for music, but this keen sense of the fit 
word and phrase was quick as a musician's to detect a false 
note. The rhythm of poetry had great charms for him, and 
no one ever realized the perennial spring of youth bubbling 
within him to the last week of life, who had never heard him 
declaim, with vibrant voice, **How they brought the Good 
News from Ghent to Aix," or Henry Fourth's speech before 
the battle of Agincourt. 

He dedicated all his powers to his calling of librarian as 
singly and earnestly as any clergyman to his faith, and he 
pursued it almost too zealously. Yet he could play as en- 
thusiastically as he worked. In his short holidays, he wanted 
a new scene every year, believing **life is not long enough to 
see all the beauties of this best of all possible worlds. ' ' 

And in this belief, despite his years and recent infirmities, 
life was as sweet to him and as happy, at the end as at the 
beginning, because in his large outlook, toil, trial and suffering 
fell away, and left his spirit serene and unafraid. 



